CHAPTER XJI
SCOUNDRELS
/"^ARLYLE'S opinion that the eighteenth century was an
V>lage of shams and cheats, morally bankrupt, and therefore
heading inevitably for the deluge of revolution, can be definitely
challenged. Europe in that age had a very complete civiliza-
tion ; and in many respects a very fine one. Carlyle himself
loved reading and writing about the eighteenth more than any
other century. A hater of shams and cheats, he would scarcely
have found rest and pleasure for his soul, as he obviously did,
in returning again and again to an age of such things.
There are some bad men in the society of every age. Lazy
and dissolute characters, aided by sharp wits, live at the expense
of hardworking and respectable people, who are the great
majority. The eighteenth-century scoundrel, not encountered
more frequently, so far as can be ascertained, than the type
in any centtuy, was perhaps more picturesque. He aped his
betters in polite society, and caught some of the glamour of
a romantic age. The cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth cen-
tury, the coming and going of strangers of all countries in spas,
casinos, and coffee-houses, gave opportunities to the polite
swindler, who, however, was by no means peculiar to that age.
The Spanish novelists, the " Picaresque " school of the six-
teenth and of the seventeenth centuries, had set the fashion
of writing about rogues. For a long time the European public
was served with literaiy fare about Dick Turpins and Moll
Flanderses, about sham priests and broken-down card-sharping
students. Next, the gossip of watering-places gave prominence
to the achievements of a superior kind of rogue. The taste for
memoir-writing completed their fame,
Scoundrelism takes various forms; the polite, educated
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